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. 1883, por Postage cn Ghesenent hy mall. dition as to make plain the fact that they 
a Anicles “Gee TA e were not of the class of “sober, healthy, and| 
a Moorrstowy, Buriinaton Co., N. J. cae which the letter of the law 
fae §adecriptions, payments and business communications, received by Desirous of being kept in a watchful state, | 
und the JOHN 8. STOKES, I believed that the evidence of my being in 
ae at v0. 116 Moe ulLabateM {the place of duty would not be withheld. 
a wh = : This appeared on the second day of the term, | 
tre > ton tinct ht” \Gisorder which occurred in a house of bad! 
ands of An Experience of Jury Trials. character. A young man had given his evi-| 
‘withia Jury service is a public duty which many |dence, which some of the jurors, in question-| 
ne satis. @etizens, Whose time is already pretty fully jing him, had treated in a jocular way, besides 
s firmly § ecupied, usually show a disposition to avoid. | giving wey ett to remarks of an indelicate 
Society Bfhe writer of this, previous to the present |nature. Feeling oppressed thereat the re- 
rith her year, had been only once so much as called|mainder of the day, I found that faithfulness 
ba ypon to serve the community in the capacity |to apprehended duty could only be met by | 
ence @ | Mlerred to, and upon that occasion had been/saying something upon the subject to my| 
on;and B excused on the plea of dulness of hearing. In/|fellow-jurors. This was accordingly done at 
e of het Bthe present instance, however, the summons|the opening of business the following morn- 
She wa was for service on the Grand Jury; and inas-|ing, when they were reminded that, no less 
sd much as the business of that body is mainly |truthful now than when they were uttered, 
med too @ mansacted in a room very much smaller than| were those words of Solomon, “ Her house is 
nd when § the court-room, the bar as to dull hearing did |the way to hell, leading down to the chambers 
pled not so far operate as to make it worth while|of death ;” and that I could not but greatly 
toclaim exemption. regret the light manner in which the evidence 
a It may be well briefly to state, for the in-|of the young man was received the day before, 
bearing BOrmation of some not acquainted with the|because he was plainly on the downward 
new doo H duties of, and the manner of procedure before, | course to destruction, whilst the remarks he 
sad frat B ihe Grand Jury, that that body consists of|had beard from the jurors were calculated to 
parturs Biot more than 23, and usually not less than|confirm him in his way. This brief protest 
oul Beitizens; that a transcript of any case of 
no hant- # misdemeanor or felony which bas had a pre- 
dy, ev@ Bliminary hearing vaien a magistrate, is - be 
‘ frwarded to the District Attorney, who, as|seemly manner. 
cos public prosecutor for the Commonwealth, pre-| In the administration of the oath prepara- 
owed in a bill of indictment and sends it to the|tory to hearing the evidence of witnesses, I 
d praise § Grand Jury ; and that that body, having heard|did not perceive that anything was gained 
aswell Bthe evidence for the plaintiff only, decides—| which was not seemingly as well secured by 
—e _ than twelve of oe so conclud-|affirmation—as taken by the very few who 
ig—that it is a “true bill;” otherwise, it is| preferred the latter method. On the other 
i imored. Generally, at the end of each day's Send, in the case of several who were in the 
declined: @ tesion, the bills of indictment so acted upon|hbabit of frequently “taking the oath” (notably 
ty mehanded by the Grand Jury to the judge 
igs inopen court, and the cases which they repre-|the court), it was painful to see how lightly 
repeal @ MHtare then ready for determinate hearing|the act could be gone through with. Asa 


before judge and (petit) jury. In addition to 
air regular work of acting upon bills of in- 
dictment, the Grand Jury is empowered to 


remark of value upon this subject more au 
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following from a late article in that influentia 
































‘i amine into the condition of the prison, poor-|journal, the London Spectator : 

oth , and other public buildings of the} “We are convinced that the effect of the 
nore @unty, and to present to the court any mat-/administration of oaths in Parliament and 
he ‘ms coming to their notice which they believe|elsewhere has been to depress the general 
Li © be prejudicial to the health, comfort, or/level of truthfulness throughout the land. 
ae gneral well-being of the community. For every man oaths restrain from perjury, 
me” In To one who, like the writer, bas no love for they tempt hundreds to make light of truth 
d her tri acco and who is also an abstainer from in-|for its own sake. Whatever little good they 
I Wicating drinks, the prospect of being sev-|may do, therefore, is much more than coun- 
d are il hours each day, for a term of five weeks,|terbalanced by the evil. * * The experi- 
ace, Wet ® the company of those who, with possibly| ence of courts of justice goes to show that an 
serio § “exception, were users of both tobacco and! oath does not operate to any appreciable ex- 
f her age liquors, was naturally not entirely pleasant.|tent as a safeguard for truth-telling. An emi- 
riends ff Liquor drinking, however, was apparently|nent advocate of large experience declares 
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that ‘in forty years of practice he only met 
with two instances where the parties, in the 
case of an oath offered after evidence, have 
been prevented by a sense of religion from 
persisting in their testimonies.’ And the only 
reason why an oath is ever able in any case 
to operate as a deterrent against falsehood, is 
that the value of oaths is artificially enhanced 
at the expense of truthfulness in general.” 

It is needless to say that a very large ma- 
jority of the offences brought to our notice 
were caused, either directly or indirectly, by 
the use of intoxicating liquors. Pitiful it was 
to have a father appear as accuser of his own 
son, whose threatenings and beatings, when 
in liquor, he felt he could no longer endure; 
or, a wife and daughter tearfully testifying 
for the same reason against the unnataral 
husband and father. Not afew of these cases, 
indeed, were ignored, at the solicitation of 
wives who either could not endure, at the 
last, to appear in open court against their 
husbands, or who said that amendment for 
the future had been faithfully promised. 

In cases of indictment for malicious mis- 
chief, where the plaintiff was a liquor seller, 
and the defendant was drunk when the act 
was committed, it was not easy for the writer 
to concur in a “true bill;” yet, as the law re- 
quires the juror to decide according to the 
facts, and not as things ought to be, there 
were some instances where—the charges not 
being actually frivolous—there did not seem 
to be, properly, any escape from joining in an 
affirmative finding. How often justice failed 








was, I believe, not without its use, as a some-;to reach those who were really the most 
what similar case to the foregoing being heard | guilty parties, appeared from the fact that in 
a little later, it was proceeded with in a more| many cases of malicious mischief or other dis- 


order, notwithstanding that the offence hap- 
pened, and the liquor was obtained, on the 
first day of the week, no prosecution of the 
saloon-keeper for violating the law followed 
therefrom. 

A little matter touching a form of speech, 
which may seem of small moment and yet 
which I may be excused for mentioning here, 
was the common use of the words “ gentle- 


so with respect to a certain under-officer of|man” and “lady,” applied even to pickpockets, 


fighters, and disorderly characters generally. 
By contrast, the more simple, if less elegant, 
terms, “man” and “ woman,” seemed to ac- 
quire an added dignity. 

In one of the cells of the County Prison, 
visited by the Grand Jury, was noticed a fair- 
haired lad of about nineteen—some “ mother’s 
boy,” he seemed, who surely ought not to 
have been there—who said he had come to 
that fate through getting intoxicated, and 
reading low-ciass papers. Those two matters 
—the crimes arising from the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks and from the unrestricted dis- 
semination of pernicious publications—were 
much before me as subjects which ought to 
be specially presented to the Court. Although 
the way seemed closed to relieving my mind 
upon those matters, I had a tender and quiet- 
ing sense that “the righteous Lord loveth 
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righteousness,” and thatif there was any thing| whose government, I feel the increase of my 
for me to do in the direction indicated, it |peace.” 

would be made apparent. Accordingly, late| “The following admission has recently ap- 
in our term of service, the foreman of the jury|peared from the pen of the biographer of 
who had already stated that the secretary | Baxter; and forms no unimportant attestation 
would attend to the final presentment, now|in favor of that special service to which the 
privately made the request that I should pre-|Society of Friends were eminently called. 


pare it,—thus affording the opportunity to) 
give written expression to my views in a way 
which would favor their acceptance. The 
paper was received without a dissenting voice | 
and with thunks,—a result greatly relieving 
to the writer, who felt that all the praise was 
due to Him who graciously permits us, as we 
seek his glory, to aid in the accomplishment | 
of his purposes of righteousness, mercy, and 
truth. J. W. 1. 

F For “‘ The Friend.”’ 

Gleanings from Quaker Annals. 

“Tt remains with me,” writes a faithful} 
hand-maiden of her Lord to a persecutor of 
that day, “ to tell thee, what was the occasion | 
of my joining with Friends. It was that thing, 
ye school-men call immediate, objective revela-| 
tion, (with which, it is my desire ye were more| 


‘Considering,’ says Orme, ‘the abuses of di- 
vine ordinances, which had so long and s0 
extensively prevailed, it is not surprising that 
such a system as Quakerism should have 
arisen; and,’ continues be, ‘it may nb 
have answered a useful purpose, in calling the 
attention of men professing Christianity, to 
the great design of all its ordinances, and to 
which they ought ever to be regarded as sub- 
servient—the promotion of spirituality of mind, 
and the enjoyment of communion with God.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 349. It is remarkable, too, that 
Baxter himself, whose controversy lay for 
many years against the doctrine of the Spirit, 
as it was so prominently held forth by our 
honorable predecessors, should later in life, 
have been brought thus far to acknowledge: 
‘I am now,’ he says, ‘much more apprehen- 


y 


‘cometh not by observation,’ neither stan, 
in any mere outward observances, but in 
‘righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ They have all along Considered the 
standing, lasting, and indispensable 

ance of the gospel to be, the manifi 

the Saviour by his Spirit, as the Guide into 
truth; according to the whole tenor of & 
14th chapter of John, and likewise that 
guage of the Apostle to the Hebrews : «Chrig 
was once offered to bear the sins of many; 
and unto them that look for Him, shall He q. 
pear the second time, without sin, unto salvation! 
This Society has therefore deemed it essentigl 
to know the reality of the presence of 
dwelling in their hearts by faith ; and has judp 
it in the highest degree needful, to love a 
wait for his appearing and counsel, to bow th 
neck to his yoke, and to commit themselves i 
all things most unreservedly to his leadings. Th 
this way they believe it was, that our blessed 
Redeemer engaged to manifest himself unto 
those, and make his abode with them, who 
should keep his commandments; and thiy 
also it is, that such who do his will, are given 


articularly and feelingly acquainted,) where- sive than heretofore, of the necessity of well-|to know of his doctrine. For, of the Spirit of 


ty the Lord raised in my soul his feeling life ; 


‘grounding men in their religion, especially of|Truth, which ‘teacheth’ the believers ‘all 


so that I could not sit down satisfied with |the witness of the indwelling Spirit,—tor I more |things,’ our Lord himself declared, ‘ He shall 
hearing of what the Son of:God had done out- Sensibly perceive, that the Spirit is THE GREAT |testify of Mk’—He shall glorify Mx.’ Thiste 
wardly, (though I believe, thereby He pur-| W1TNEss of Christ and Christianity to the world.) mains to be a chief test or proof of disei 


chased all that grace and mercy, which is in- 
wardly wrought in the hearts of his children, ) 
until i cheuld be a partaker of the virtue and 
efficacy of it, and thereby possess ‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.’ I saw, an his- 
torical faith would neithercleanse me norsave | 
me: if that could save any, the devils were | 
not without a door of hope: I felt that I 
needed the revelation of the Son of God in me. 


And though I was tempted long to overlook 
the strength of this testimony of the Spirit, yet 
now I see that the Holy Ghost is the witness 
of Christ, and his agent in the world.” 

“In connexion with the important ground 
which the early Friends took on the doctrine 
of the Spirit, the following may be quoted 
from a valuable pamphlet: “The professors 
of Christianity in the time of George Fox, 


All that I ever read or heard, without this, ‘had generally forsaken the spirituality of re- 


could not give me the saving knowledge of God. | 
‘None knoweth the Father, save the Son, and; 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him ? 
Through the virtue of this, were my eyes by 
degrees more and more opened. For the 
tender-hearted Samaritan had pity upon my 
wounded soul, when both priest and Levite: 
passed by; and when there was no eye to 
pity, nor hand to help, He drew near, and| 
poured in wine and oil as He saw needful, ful- 
filling in measure the promise, on which He 
had long caused me to hope, ‘He that fol- 
loweth me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ And again, that 
sweet saying, so confirming and comforting | 
to me, ‘ If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? Xe. 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him ?’ These precious Scrip- 


‘and sacrifice of Christ. 


ligion, but were not in the least wanting as to 
a belief in the outward coming, the divinity, 
Hence there was not 
that necessity of insisting upon faith in this 


‘last mentioned part of the covenant, respect- 


ing which there was no defect of faith, as upon 
that part in which there was a deficiency. I 
believe, that the more of true, spiritual Chris- 
tianity a man has, the better he will be quali- 
fied, rightly to see and to estimate the doc- 
trines of truth, as contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, relative to the outward coming and 
offices of Jesus Christ. And, for this very 
reason, I believe, and am abundantly con- 
vinced, that our predecessors had much more 


lof the true faith, and had much clearer views 


of the meaning and standing of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as of the true divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour, and the purposes of his sufferings, 
than other professors of that day, who were 
making a high profession of their faith in 





tures, and many similar to them, being power- 


them, but many of whom were wanting in 


fully and seasonably opened up and applied |spiritual and vital religion.” ; 

by the Spirit of truth, times above number,| “The situation and prospects, in every age, 
both before and since, in effect speaking forth |of the true disciples of our Lord and Saviour, 
this language, ‘ Be not faithless, but believing,’ |MuSt prove to the Christian mind a subject of 
—have made me set to my seal those words|¥ast importance ; and it deeply concerns every 
of Christ, ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth ;|one of us to know for ourselves, how far we 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I|ate promoting, by individual reception of the 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are leaven of his gospel, that universal diffusion 
life.’ And as I walk with Him, and abide in|of unmixed ‘glory,’ which, we are assured, 
Him, watching at the posts of Wisdom’s gate,|‘Shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
travelling onward in spirit more and more to|the sea.’ The government and dominion of 
bring forth fruit unto Him, endeavoring to ‘the Prince of Life,’ ‘the Prince of Peace,’ 
walk worthy of Him, ‘unto well-pleasing,’ as|Which is ultimately to subdue and reduce all 
also daily to die unto self, that Christ may |things unto itself, the Society of Friends have 
live in me,—thus I become a passive creature, |pre-eminently held, to be wholly of a spiritual 
and He an active Christ, in the increase of character: it is to be set up within man, and | 


ship; insomuch that, if we have not the 

of Christ, we are none of his. This also is th 
only channel, whereby we may savingly 
lieve or confess Him; for—* Whosoever 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
and ‘hath the Witness in himself; and 
jseeing ‘no man can say that Jesus is the 
‘but by the Holy Ghost, whosoever shall con fi 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him; and he in God.’” 


A little girl came in her night clothes very 
‘early to her mother one morning, saying: 

“ Which is worst, mamma, to tell a leor 
steal ?” 

The mother, taken by surprise, replied that 
both were so bad she couldn’t tell which was 
the worst. 

“ Well,” said the little one, “I have been 
thinking a good deal about it, and I’ve con 
cluded it’s worse to lie than to steal. Ifyou 
steal a thing you can take it back, ‘less you've 
eaten it ; and if you’ve eaten it you can pay 
for it. But”’—and there was a look of awe 
in the little face—* a lie is forever.” 


During the raging of a terrible thunder 
storm, a mother stepped softly to the nursery 
door to learn whether her two little daughters, 
who had retired for the night, were alarmed 
or not, and then, as she stood listening, heard 
the following conversation : 

“O May, May,” said the younger, “are you 
not afraid ?” 

“O no, no, Jennie,” said the older; “ Mamms 
says God made the lightning and thunder, 
and that they cannot hurt us without bis 
permission.” ’ 

“But they kill people sometimes!” anxt 
ously said the little one. 

“Yes,” said May, “but only when God 
permits it; and you know mamma says 
cares for us more than she and papa can 
and we must always trust Him.” 

“T will, Jennie,” was the sweet respons 
and the mother heard her two darlings kis 
each other “ good-night” as they quieted down 
into a peaceful sleep. we 
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: For “The Friend.” }southern flanks. This tunnel is rather larger 
A Trip Through St. Gotthard. than that of Mt. Cenis, being 26 feet 3 inches 
geven years have passed, with their recur-| wide and 19 feet 8 inches high, and is 9} miles 
¢ gutumns, since I enjoyed the passage|in length—thus exceeding its great rival by 
gh the tunnel by which the Col de Fréjus about 1} miles. It is lined throughout with 
« wierced, and known as that of Mt. Cenis.|substantial masonry, and well it is that it is 
at that time formed the easiest entrance |thus buttressed against the pressure of a mass 
into Italy by rail, which was thus bound tojof rock which rises from 5000 to 6000 feet 
. During the past week we were borne|above the keystone of its arches. Its eleva- 
mings of steam through the great St. Gott-|tion is not as great as that of Mt. Cenis, since 
tunnel, and found our journey south-|it rises to but 3785 feet almost exactly midway, 
from Switzerland and Germany short-|or 460 feet lower than the earlier work with 
agi 120 miles thereby. which we are making such frequent compari- 
When approaching and when leaving Mt.|sons. A double track of rails extends through 
we were not oppressed by any sense|the tunnel and danger of collision is thus 
ifthe sublime in nature, though the trans-|avoided. 
nt character of the engineering ability} Its construction cost about $12,500,000, 
yed, and its triumphant completion|and required 7 years and 9 months for its 
difficulties hitherto unsurmounted, didjcompletion. It was begun at opposite ends, 
wtfail to make an impression that was vivid |}and the headings met and fitted with wonder- 
jp the extreme. 
ghich have been enacted deeds of heroic en-jing the extraordinary skill of the engineers, 
jymnce through years of bloody rapine by|and the perfection to which the construction 
(atholic Italy and the Popedom, which spare |of instruments of precision has attained. The 
wither age nor sex, through all which the| greatest number of workmen employed at any 
Waldenses, those adherents to the primitive time was 3400. Both the Mt. Cenis and St. 
(bristian faith, kept their allegiance sure and|Gottbard tunnels were bored by means of 
fast, “when all our fathers wessbigyien metaseee driven by compressed air, and the 
ks and stones,” there was awakened in|power was derived, I believe from falling 
asense of the morally sublime that eclipsed| water. “A constant dropping will wear away 
that I beheld in nature or could perceive|a rock,” and the power of persistent applica- 
art. tion of small efforts has thus been illustrated 
The great Mt. Cenis tunnel is 7} miles injon a gigantic scale. 
lagth, and rises in the centre to the height 
of 4245 feet above the sea and is 4093 feetion the great St. Gotthard railway, which 
blow the surface of the mountain. It was|form an aggregate length of 25 miles! 
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Urner see, or bay of Uri, and a noble view is 
before us. On the opposite bank are the 
meadows of Rutli where, as story tells, the 
first Swiss league between Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden was concluded on the night of 
the 7th of 11th mo. 1307—575 years ago, this 
day! Further on rises the Uri-Rothstock, 
with its glacier nearly 10,000 feet, and tun- 
nel after tunnel receives us—one a mile and 
another a mile and a quarter in length—and 
obstruct our view of the chapel of Tell, built 
where he is said to have leaped from the boat 
of Gesler. Soon Fluellen is reachd, at the head 
of Lake Lucerne, and we are 36 miles on our 
way; and Alldorf follows soon, where Tell is 
said to have aimed the arrow at the apple 
upon his son’s head. Tunnels again and lofty 
bridges which cross the foaming Reuss,—one 
a lattice girder bridge, 255 feet high,—and 
again tunnels and tunnels through every pro- 


Passing through lands in/|ful exactness as to height and bearing, attest-|jecting nose of mountain slope that bars our 


passage, and we reach Gurnellen, 50 miles on 
our journey, and 2625 feet above the sea. Here 
or beyond we ascend the bill of Géshenen by 
means of thrée curved tunnels, and an immense 
double bend. The upper end of one of these 
tunnels, 1606 yards long, is 115 feet above the 
lower. Crossing a deep gorge we pass through 
another tunnel and over the Reuss again to 
enter a spiral tunnel of 79 feet in ascent. 
Crossing the Reuss again and again, we find 
ourselves 2780 feet above the sea; and look- 
ing down from our height can see far below 


This mighty tunnel is but one of 56 tunnels|us the end of the tunnel through which we 


have recently passed, and from which is 


Be-|emerging volumes of smoke and steam left by 


n in Ist month of 1861, and completed |sides these it boasts its 32 bridges, several of|our locomotive, and rolling in billowy clouds 


inthe 12th month of 1870: ten years having|which are of vast size and great elevation, 
hen occupied in its construction, at a total|and ten massive viaducts. The elevation has 


cst of about $15,000,000. From 1500 to 2000) generally been attained by the very remark- 
yorkmen were constantly employed on each|able expedient of large spiral tunnels of which 
ide. It is 26 feet wide and 19 feet high, and|there are at least three on the north and four 


salmost entirely lined with masonry. Ourjon the south side of the mountain. The total 
transit was made in 26 minutes without any|cost of the railway and tunnels and rolling 
perceptible change in feeling arising from/stock, &c., was about $46,000,000: for which 
doseness of the atmosphere or increase in|sum Italy, Switzerland and Germany granted 


into the open day. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Thoughts about the Eternal Gospels and the 
Falling Babylon. 


BY CHARLES SHIELDSTREAM. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


Let us consider the sayings of our Lord 


mperature, if such exist. The name, Mt.|subsidies in the proportion of about one-half|Jesus Christ! O! consider his sermon on 
(nis, is a misnomer, since the culminating|by the first named, and one-fourth by each of|the mountain—how much more is required 
pint of that mountain lies 17 miles to the|the others. The railway was inaugurated on|from a man, to lead a good and righteous 
astward of the tunnel. 5th mo. 22nd, 1882, and opened for traffic onjlife, than the old law required! And man 
The diligence road over Mt. Cenis, which|the Ist of 6th month. It extends from Lu-j|may be enabled to do it; for he receives 
snow deserted, was constructed in 1802-5,|cerne, in the heart of Switzerland, to Lugano|power to become a son of God when he walks 


during the reign of Napoleon; a railroad was|on its Italian border, on the lake of that name, 
atried over the mountain by the mode now|and is therefore 128 miles in length. 
wed to ascend the Rhigi, and known as the 
Fell method, from its American inventor.|the 7th of 11th month, and bidding a regretful 
is was constructed as are ordinary roads| farewell, as I have several times before done, 
vith two rails, but midway between another|to its beautiful scenes, we passed through 
ms laid more elevated, and ‘so planned that| Rothkreuz (Red Cross) and Arth-Goldau, and 
received on either side the pressure of two|over the remains of a disastrous landslip of 
mall horizontal wheels which were attached | 1806, and reached the station Schwyz, near the 
the locomotive and formed the clamping |base of the two remarkable conical mountains 
adhesion by which the train was retained in|conspicuous from the lake, and known as the 
8 Successive positions as it ascended the|Mythes (mitres), each about 6000 feet in 
mdients of the road. This was a wonder injheight. These interesting cones were covered 
ls day, but has also been thrown aside to|/by snow pure and glistening in the sunshine, 
mike way for the road through the moun-|and like mighty icicles seemed to pierce the 
in, on which heavier and longer trains can|blue heavens. 
conveyed at less expense for transit, and| We have thus skirted the Rhigi (royal 
less risk of danger to life. The passage of|mountain) on its northern flank, and passing 
 Cenis and its tunnel pales before the|several small lakes, and through a fruitful 
a St. Gotthard as does the mountain|country, emerge from the mountains and 
its giant fellow. reach the lake Lucerne at Briennen (the 
The St. Gotthard tunnel is rightly named.|fountain). Several small tunnels have already 
pierces that mountain, driving through its| been threaded, for they have been industrious- 
Meissic border and granite core, to emerge|ly strewn along our pathway, and now the 
ong its talcose and chlorite slates, which| Axenstrasse, familiar to lake voyagers is pene- 
® conspicuous in lofty precipices on its!trated, and we are upon the border of the 


in the Light of Christ. Then he is made 
willing to obey the inward law, which takes 


Leaving Lucerne at 10 on the morning of|hold of ard judges every inward thought of 


man. The Grace and Light makes holy‘and 
righteous people ef the obedient ones, and 
they have the kingdom of heaven within 
them. 

“In God we live, and mave, and have our 
being.” Paul of old was not ashamed to 
quote that text from the Greek poet Aretas. 
But how think the outward professors to-day? 
They think there is no salvation but by the 
Scripture. For all the outward ones I met 
and talked with about God, seem to have God 
as an abstraction. Priestcraft and the re- 
vivalists generally picture God as one who 
has ordained the most part of mankind for 
destruction; and they teach that the few of 
men who can reach bliss hereafter must go 
through the performances which they pre- 
scribe. The devil and hell are the agencies 
by which they work to get the people to em- 
brace their carnal views—but the true gospel 
of Christ is the power of God for salvation ; 
while those that believe and embrace that 
gospel will become perfect, for there is no 
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salvation hereafter, if men are not saved in 
this life from sin and vanity, and have be- 
come good, true, and righteous. The Holy 
Spirit is the power that joins man in reverence 
and love with his Maker for time and eternity. 
The true Light, which makes man good, wise 
and righteous, is as contrary to priestcraft and 
will-worship in all its anti-christian mani- 
festations as Christ is to Belial. 

What has not priestcraft done to destroy 
man! During the days of inquisitions,—the 
holy inquisition so called then the priests 
walked in the light of the fiery flames that 
devoured their victims. The Protestants did 
not have the power of the Romans, but John 
Calvin got Servetus burned alive, and if we 
go through history, we can trace terrible 
things done by Protestant priestcraft. 

God wills that all men shall be saved—and 
his people want to see men come out from 
their rebellion and alienations from God, 
and be joined in happiness and felicity with 
his will, and walk in his ways, which are 
ways of delight. O, what can be more im- 
portant for men and bring more delight, than 
to do the will of God ? 

We often see men being like brutes, by fol- 
lowing their beastly lusts. But a perverse 
and false religion, with superstition attend- 
ing, has made men more ferocious than the 
brutes. Of this, all the wars and bloodshed 
about religion furnish us with many exam- 
ples—such as the Crusades, especially the 
first, when the Christians, so called, thought 
that a holy war had to commence with ex- 
terminating the Jews! Compare the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, Tilly’s 
conquest of Magdeburg, and other cruelties 
committed both by Protestants and Catholics 
during the 30 years’ wars; the Duke of Alba’s 
butchering in the Low Countries, and so forth ; 
and then we must say: O man, what a terri- 


ble monster art thou, when the passions of 


false religion and superstition are let loose. 

If we don’t walk in the Light, but be drawn 
out from the Light, we are in danger of being 
lost in the darkness—and what can we ex- 
pect but deeds of darkness in the time of temp- 
tation from those that say they believe in 
God and Christ, but deny the Light of Christ 
witbin for man’s salvation. An outward his- 
torical religion, with its doctrine of substitu- 
tion, will always prove a failure in enabling 
mankind to make true progress towards spirit- 
ual good—teaching as it does that Christ has 
taken away the sins of what they call a con- 
verted man, and that he is righteous, though 
living in a sinful way, Christ’s righteousness 
being imputed to him ; and that through the 
obedience of Christ, man is perfect in the 
sight of God, by faith—saying further that a 
condition of perfection, or freedom from sin, 
is not attainable in this life, and consequently 
not worth striving for, being only self-righte- 
ousness. Such teachers constantly declare, 
morality cannot save a man. But though 
morality don’t save a man, true morality, as 
a fruit of the life and light of Christ in man, 
signifies, that man is saved from sin and 
vanity ; and the outward conditions of man 
is a consequence of the inward conditions. 
As a good tree bringeth forth good fruit and 
not bad, soa holy man cannot commit any 
deed of immorality. 


————— >.» ____—__ 


It is practical unbelief which quenches the 
vital flame of virtue. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


On Silent Worship. 


In reading over “The Friend” of 12th mo. 
16th last, containing the curious note from a 
person in Lynn, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a regular salaried preacher for the 
Friends’ meeting there, these beautiful lines 
occurred to me as fitting to publish in “The 
Friend,” to show that Friends can worship 
God in the silence of the flesh as well as in 
vocal exercises. At the same time a living 
ministry is undoubtedly a great blessing to 
the Church, whether it be Friends, or any 
other body of Christians. D. 


Let deepest silence all around 
Its peaceful shelter spread ; 

So shall that living Word abound, 
The Word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer ! 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill 
True graces to impart; 

He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart : 


He dissipates the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow ; 

He speaks ; and lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow ; 


He knows to bend the heart of steel, 
He bows the loftiest soul ; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control ! 


And ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given: 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 

’Tis’ peace, ’tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. 


’Twas thus, where God himself is known 
To shine without a cloud, 

The angel myriads round his throne, 
In solemn silence bowed. 


And all were still and silent long,* 
Nor dared one note to raise, 

’Till burst the vast ecstatic song, 
And heaven was filled with praise. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
“ BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I AM GOD.” 


God spake, “‘ Be still ;” at the behest, 

The troubled ocean sank to rest; 

Each billow ceased its surging roar, 
Gently to lave the sandy shore ; 

The thunder hushed its threat’ning sound, 
While all was silence, deep, profound ; 
The wind was lulled, no breath arose 

To break the mandate of repose ; 

All nature’s elemental strife, 

Obedient to the Word of Life, 

Sank calmly down. Art thou alone, 

My soul, unstilled hefore the Throne? 
Will not thy anxious warfare cease, 
Commanded by the Prince of Peace ? 

Oh! passive yield unto his will, 

Obey his mandate, “ Be thou still.” 

Then wilt thou know the crushing tread 
Of Him, who wounds the serpent’s head,— 
That precious Seed, which, at the fall, 
Was promised to give life to all,— 

The Christ within, the inspeaking Word, 
Immanuel, our risen Lord. 

Seek thou his counsel ; then will He, 

Thy Alpha and Omega be. 

He’ll soothe thy troubled thoughts to rest, 
Upon his ever-faithful breast, 

If thou wilt heed his high behest. 

Then, bow before his sovereign will, 

Obey his mandate, Be thou still. 


Germantown. E.S. L. 





* “There was silence in Heaven about the space of 
half an honr.”—Rev. 



















































Spider-Showers. 


In 1835—if my memory be not at 
there was a remarkably fine annular, 


of the sun visible in England, which I, jpsbady 
very small boy, was, among others, fines Wit 
witb some fear and much wonder. W spider. 
obscuring moon had begun to pass from pended! ' 
sun’s disc, and the partial darkness a 
appearing, one of the older spectators a di 
cited: ~ Hom, after this eek, should bea. Mr obse 
shower of feathers.” Why he had suehigy i gspend 
expectation, he did not say; but as “she » gooting 
of feathers” are as proverbial as show These tl 
frogs and fish, and may, when really y tbree oF 
stood, have as much foundation in fact q degrees, 
best authenticated of these other atmos: length 0 
wonders, I propose to describe a sho shered 
feathers which it was once my luck to witnegg: Mf shat one 
only the shower was not really a shower of @ teat th 
feathers—though the falling material closely § w this « 
resembled these light bodies—nor a showepop § The ¢ 
snow, but a shower of gossamer spiders. Bug if twig to ' 
first let me refer to a few notable spider-show. § mares, 
ers of the past; also to some of the question. § (dranea 
able inferences that have been drawn ipgg § ably thi 
gard to these spiders. Bing; and 
All who have read White’s History of Sek Gather 81 


wmbers 
lave no 
though i 
igh H 
itplayin 
with he 


borne will recollect his description of the gom 
samer-showers which he had observed, oneof 
which continued for nearly a whole day, and 
where the gossamer was descending froma 
surprising height; for when one gentleman 
ascended a hill near at hand, some three hum 


dred feet high, he found that the gossamer § sider is 
were descending from a region in the atmos §yhich it 


weates. 
dy wh 
Gothic, : 
waterpr 
In this | 
0 
ope 
web is r 
which ¢: 
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pider, 
mishes v 
its wing 
witha , 
captive 
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phere that was still beyond the reach of hig 
gaze. These gossamer-showers are gregb 
mysteries, and once seen cannot be forgotten; 
for the air on these occasions becomes literally 
crowded with tiny parachutes, composed off 
few threads of almost invisible gossamer, each 
of the parachutes being occupied by a — 
tian aéronaut, in the shape of a very smalb 
active spider. Whence these aérial creatures 
come, or whither they go, remains so farte 
be discovered ; but it seems clear that some 
how they have learned the navigation of the 
trackless region overhead which we call our 
atmosphere. Dr. Martin Lister named thi 
aérial spider “the bird,” from the facility with 
which it can traverse the air; and uponone 
occasion, when he observed a shower of them 
in York city, he ascended to the top of the 
Minster, and found that even there they wer 
descending from some region above that ele 
vated stand-point. Mr. Darwin, anoth 
server of spider-showers, describes one whiélt 
he saw in 1832, when on board the Beagleat 
the mouth of the La Plata River, whentht 
vessel was some sixty miles from land; andhe 
possibly was the first to notice that each pate 
chute of gossamer carried a spider aéronaiy 
for he noticed them not only arrive on ; 
the ship, but he also saw them reproduce® 


new parachute, and on this frail bark launch _ 
forth again “on the bosom of the palpitating ~ fi 
air.” en 

It is a common notion, when a spider-web ough 
crosses one’s face in a summer vee wrk of 
is the web of the gossamer spider; The we 
wants correction. Some of these threadsmay § ered 
be the gossamer spider’s work, but most aled t 
them are the cables of other species. Almost ‘draneo 
all spiders leave a cable behind as they Bune 
from point to point, or swing themselves from lf, wh 
branch to branch. The common geome These a 
spider (Hpeira diadema) generally, I might i "side 
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THE FRIEND. 


say invariably, leaves a thread in its|travel on its own behoof, and invariably leaves 


.and it is more frequently the threads of|a thread in its track, it is not very remarkable 


this and kindred spiders which haunt trees, 
&e., and so frequently tickle our noses 

i eny lanes. The epeira too can shoot out 
with as much facility as the gossamer 

. One day, when holding an epeira sus- 
pended to my finger by its cable, it disap- 
as if by magic. To discover its modus 
ndi, 1 tried another in bright sunlight, 

gd observed that while it was hanging thus 
nded, and perfectly motionless, it was 
ing out threads in various directions. 
These threads floated on, spreading out into 
jpree or four radii, and covering about sixty 
3, but all ina common direction. At 

one came in contact with a post, and 
ghered to it. As soon as the spider found 
that one of the cables had found an anchorage, 
ieut the one by which I held it captive, ran 
ptbis cable of hope, and regained its liberty. 
The epeira spreads its beautiful spirals from 

ig to twig on the outside. Beneath these 
gares, those of the common house-spider 
(dranea domestica) may be found, where pos- 
ibly this species is taking its summer's out- 
ing; and deeper among the branches still, an- 
ather small spider can be seen in greater 
wmbers than either of these two kinds. I 
lave not been able to identify its species, 
though it is probably the same as that which 
leigh Hunt observed at play, for I have seen 
itplaying with its young ones as a cat plays 
with her kittens. The peculiarity of this 
pider is its family of fifty or sixty young ones, 
which it carefully rears, provides for, and ed- 
wates. Its house, not unlike that of the “old 
ldy who lived in a shoe,” may be called 
Gothic, and is roofed generally with a sloping 
waterproof leaf of holly or kindred evergreen. 
Inthis mansion are lodged several score of 
joung ones; while from its front an irregular 
web extends for several inches around. This 
web is not a snare which fastens, but a maze 
which confuses the prey. When a fly falls in, 
md is rapidly buzzing its way through it, the 
gider, directed by the vibrations of the web, 
nshes upon the confused insect, and paralyses 
iswings and limbs by smearing them over 
witha glutinous secretion. As soon as the 
aptive is securely manacled, the wily spider 
ventures to give it the coup de grace with its 
pison-fangs. While all this is proceeding, the 
joung family come running out of their domi- 
fle to watch the contest; and as soon as the 
fyis powerless to harm them with blow from 


Wings or limbs, they cluster round its body so 


that every dewy morning in autumn should re- 
veal pastures covered with sparkling spider- 
silk; and it may be these wanderers, and not 
the gossamer-spider, which give our fields this 
appearance. I have seen, when looking across 
a pasture towards the declining sun, a streak 
of sunlight reflected from these webs, which 
reminded me of a rainbow, and this prismatic 
streak moved onas I walkedalong. This con- 
vinced me that our meadows are covered in 
autumn with a silken sheen which is revealed 
in prismatic colors by the evening sun, and 
as frosted silver by the hoar-frost or morning 
dew. 

Since, then, it is unsafe to conclude that the 
dew-revealed webs of the autumn morning are 
those of the gossamer spider, let us turn to 
the latter, which so rarely appears amongst 
us, in showers at least, to ascertain what is 


clearly known of its ways, and if any idea of 


its native haunts is attainable. These gos- 
samer spiders have been seen descending from 
a considerable altitude in the atmosphere, and 
shortly afterwards individual spiders have 
been observed one after another to reascend, 
as if they were returning to their native place ; 
and may not their peculiar “happy hunting- 
ground” be in the atmosphere ? 

So far back as Chaucer, we find “gossamer” 
amongst the mysteries of natural phenomena; 
and in the old nursery rhyme— 

‘Old woman, old woman, old woman,’ quoth I, 

*O whither, O whither, O whither so high” 

‘To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky,’ 
we may have a fair proof that gossamer-spi- 
der showers had been noted long ago, anda 
possible proof that these tiny waifs were then 
suspected to be inhabitants of the atmosphere. 

The first and densest spider-shower ever 
observed by me occurred in September 1875, 
and the second—where I saw them reascend- 
ing only—in September 1880. (Gilbert White 
of Selborne observed one of these showers in 
1741.) On the morning of the shower in 1875, 
there had been some electrical disturbance. 
There had been one loud peal of thunder, but 
no rain. About ten a. m., I noticed small 
spiders running over my coat-sleeves, and had 
to brush off several trails of gossamer-web. 
Looking round, I found that brick-walls, 
houses, branches of trees, &c., had these webs 
dangling from them, and that other gossamer- 
webs were continually falling from above, and 
adding to the accumulation. By mid-day, a 
long fence was festooned from point to point 


thseely, seizing upon every point of vantage,|of its triangular rail-tops with a ribbon-like 
tata large blue-bottle becomes completely |ladder of gossamer; and this was growing 
hidden as they swarm over it. When the'broader and broader as the tiny creatures 


imily is thus dining, so still and quiet are 
they, that they give the observer, at first sight, 
ihe impression that he is looking upon an un- 
We raspberry which has dropped into the 
wb, the small globular bodies, packed closely 
Wether, so exactly resemble the unripe seeds 
Wthis fruit. 
Then there are wandering or wolf-spiders 
Mough in our fields to account for the net- 
wk of webs that a dewy morning reveals. 
webs are there, dew or no dew ; but when 
Wered with dew or hoar-frost, they are re- 
to every eye. The female wolf-spider 
ldranea. viatica) may be found about the end 
e carrying a spherical bag as big as her- 
ef which is full of young wolf-spider eggs. 
are hatched about July; and when we 


“ider that each individual spider begins to into the atmosphere. 


kept running along this ladder, each increas- 
ing the breadth by adding its own contribu- 
tion of another silken thread. 

On examining next an iron palisading near, 
I found it in a similar condition, with the tops 
of the iron spikes connected by a vibrating 
silken ladder of gossamer, in some places 
nearly an inch broad. All along this ladder 
the little strangers were running in an excited 
and hurried manner, as if they bad lost their 
way, and had got into a strange country. 
Some, in travelling over their improvised 
road, made mistakes, and got into bordering 
webs of the Garden spider, where they were 
speedily devoured. About one p. m. the clouds 
cleared off, the sun shone out, and I noticed 
that some of the spiders had begun to reascend 
They might have com- 
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menced this reascension earlier; but on ob- 
serving that some were reascending, all my 
attention was devoted to single spiders; and 
this is what I saw. Fixing my eyes upon one 
of them, I observed that as it left the gossa- 
mer pathway, it selected a clean spot on the 
iron railing, and gathering its limbs closely 
together, it projected from its spinnerets sev- 
eral threads which expanded outwards, and 
stretched upwards from nine to tweive inches. 
Then this parachute seemed to show a buoy- 
ant tendency, and suddenly the tiny creature 
left hold of the iron rail, or was lifted off it, 
and quickly ‘vanished into tbin air.’ One 
after another I closely watched, with the same 
general result; though once or twice when 
the spider left the rail, it floated for a few 
seconds in an almost horizontal direction, 
prior to changing it for an approximately 
vertical one. They, however, disappeared 
from sight so quickly, that the angle of ascent 
could only be guessed at. 

The second spider-shower I saw was not so 
interesting, as | did not observe the descent, 
but only the reascent of some odd ones. This, 
however, was effected in exactly the same 
manner as has been already described; and 
the few I saw were again ascending from an 
iron palisading, fully a mile away from that 
on which I observed them in 1875.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Wine Drinking. 

It was very satisfactory to read from the 
New York Letter in the Ledger of to-day, the 
efforts that were being made in that city to 
suppress intemperance, in the first social glass, 
or in its earlier steps and stages, by lifting 
the warning voice against the truly danger- 
ous practice of handing wine or other intoxi- 
cating drinks to those who may call, this New 
Year's day, on the respective hosts. This, as 
appears, has been remonstrated against by 
more than one hundred clergymen of different 
religious denominations; by “The Young 
Ladies’ Temperance Union ;” while, also, the 
example was to be set in the new Mayor's 
usual New Year’s reception at the City Hall. 
It is stated as “understood, that on this occa-. | 
sion good wholesome cold water and lemonade 
(contrary to the practice of former years) 
will be the rule.” 

We could devoutly wish that this move- 
ment, small as it may at first appear, might 
prove one of the beginnings of a great and 
greatly needed reformation in a truly alarm- 
ing and dreadful evil. It is a significant faet 
that “Sippington” is represented as the first 
station-house on “The Black Valley Rail- 
road” —leading down to the chambers of death. 
While the last station or terminus, “ Destruc- 
tion,” is but the final issue of the ticket—the 
first cheerful glass—taken at the first station. 

Oh! that all, and especially the young, 
might be aroused to a sense of this tremen- 
dous evil and engulphing maelstrom, which, 

erhaps, fascinates at first, while “ at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.” May all beware of the fatal strand, 
by heeding the safe course: “Touch not; taste 
not; handle not.” This will avoid the de- 
plorable picture the poet has left us— 
“The drunkard murders child and wife, 
Nor matters it a pin, 
Whether he stabs them with his knife, 


Or starves them with his gin.” 
1st mo. lst, 1883. 
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For “ The Friend,”’ 


The Indian School at Tunesassa. 


This school is brought to the notice of the 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, an- 
nually, by the Reports of the Committee in 
charge of the Institution, but there are doubt- 
less many Friends who do not realize the im- 
portance of the work that is being done, and 
the need there is for a more earnest effort to 
prepare the Indians for the place they must 
ere long occupy—that of citizenship in com- 
mon with the other inbabitants of our land. 
To some of these a brief article showing the 
present condition and future prospects of the 
school may not be unacceptable; and it is 
with a view of enlisting the interest and assist- 
ance of more Friends, that these remarks are 
penned. 

The school is located on a farm of about 
400 acres, in Cattaraugus county, in the State 
of New York, adjoining the Allegheny Indian 
Reservation. It is managed by a Superin- 
tendent and Matron, assisted by three woman 
Friends, one of whom teaches the school for 
Indian children. The children under care 
now number 30: 25 girls and 5 boys, which 
is the full capacity of the present establish- 
ment. They are taught the usual English 
branches of study, in which they become quite 
proficient, and their conduct and bearing in 
school, and their ready compliance with the 
wishes of the teacher, are quite remarkable. 
Meetings for Divine worship are held twice 
in the week, and the children are assembled 
daily, and portions of scripture and books of 
a religious character read to them. On these 
occasions the behavior of the children is sober 
and commendable, and there is evidence that 
serious impressions are made upon their minds 
producing fruit in some cases in later years. 

In the intervals of school the girls are em- 
ployed in domestic duties (allowing time for 
recreation, however,) such as washing, cook- 
ing, &c., which they do with much cheerful- 
ness under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of the Matron and her helpers. 

The boys assist on the farm in taking care 
of the stock and in various other ways. The 
farm has lately been much improved by clear- 
ing more of the land, and as it is adapted to 
the keeping of sheep a flock has been intro- 
duced with favorable results. Several cows 
are kept which supply the family with dairy 
products. 

The Institution is partly supported by the 
income from a fund, and by aa appropriation 
made annually by the Yearly Meeting. The 
main building bas been much improved lately 
by alterations and additions, making it much 
more commodious and comfortable, and a new 
school-house bas just been finished—the cost 
of all being defrayed by private contributions. 

The benefits of the school to the Indians is 
very observable in the greater cleanliness in 
the dwellings, and the general thrift of those 
who enjoyed its advantages compared with 
those who have not; but it is believed that 
this improvement would be more manifest if 
a greater number of boys could partake of 
the good effect of the school influence. Here- 
tofore, owing to the arrangement of the build- 
ing and some other causes, the boys have been 
largely excluded. 

The Indians are now very anxious to have 
more of their boys under the care of Friends, 
and the committee have decided, with the 
approbation of the Yearly Meeting, to extend 
the benefits of the Institution to them by em- 
































THE FRIEND. 


ploying a man and his wife to board a num- 


ber of boys in a separate building; the man 


to have the oversight of them when out of|lightened element in the French natj 
school and train them under direction of the 
Superintendent, in general farm work. 


It is 
believed that they will thus become more in- 


terested in agriculture and be induced to clear 
their land and bring it into cultivation ; and 


by the Christianizing influence of the establish- 


ment become better fitted for the heads of|—Lecky’s England. 
families. 


The chief difficulty which has presented in 


the way of carrying out this plan is the find- 
ing of suitable persons to place in charge, 
which it is very desirable to do, and while 
the service at Tunesassa is neither light nor 
free from deprivations, yet those who have 
undertaken it from a sense of religious duty, 
have generally become much interested in it; 
and some of these have remarked in after life, 
in effect, that the presence and watchful care 
of their Heavenly Father, were as preciously 
experienced while engaged in this service, as 
at any other period of their lives. 


Political Effect of Persecution. 







z 


destruction of the most solid, the most modes 
the most virtuous, the most generally » 


pared the way for the degradation 
national character, and the last serig 
wark was removed that might have broke. 
the force of that torrent of skepticism 
vice, which, a century later, laid prostrate, 
in merited ruin, both the altar and the throng. 
The 31st of the 3rd month, 1780, I went to 
see my much beloved friend, Moses Farnum 
at Uxbridge, in bis last sickness. His digop 
was paralytic. He could not speak so gg ig 
communicate much of bis mind by wopdg: 
but the lively sensibility of his mind, and the 
tenderness and brokenness of his spirit, werg 
refreshing to my soul. Divers Friends wen 
present, and nearly all were melted into teary 
and heart-felt tenderness. He was just, 
to make us sensible of his great peace of mind 
in his late religious travels ; and that the geal 
and evidence of Divine approbation th 
was now impressed on his mind. Light and 
life appeared to triumph over all in bim— 


In the two centuries that followed the!J. Scott. 


Reformation hardly any other single circum- 
stance affected so powerfully the relative in- { M 
dustrial position of nations as the degrees; hospice of the Great St. Bernard, which stands 
in which they conceded religious toleration.|8,200 feet above the level of the sea, hag en. 
Among the less noticed consequences of the 
Reformation, perhaps the most important was 
the dispersion of industry produced by the 


many thousands of skilled artizans who were 


borders, carrying with them trades which 
had been hitherto strictly or mainly local, 
and planting them wherever they settled. 
Nor was this the only result of the migration. 











Highest Building in Europe.—Hitherto the 


joyed the distinction of being the most elevated 
inhabited building in Europe. This honor it 
can no longer claim. During the past year 
the city authorities of Catania, in Sicily, a 


driven by persecution beyond their national|¢aused to be erected, near the summit of the 


great volcano, Mount Etna, an astronomical 
observatory, which stands 2,943 métres above 
the sea-level or fully 1000 feet higher than 
the hospice of the St. Bernard. The strneture 








Men who are prepared to abandon friends|is nine métres in height, and covers an ares 


and country rather than forsake a religion|f 200 square métres. It consists of an 

which is not that of their nation are usually |a@nd a lower story, and is built in a cireular 
superior to the average of their fellow coun-|form. In the lower story there rises a ma 
trymen in intelligence, and are almost always 'Sive pillar, upon which is placed the great 
greatly superior to them in strength and|refracting telescope. The lower story is di 






nobility of character. Religious persecution, 
by steadily weeding out such men from a 
community, slowly but surely degrades the 
national type, while a policy of toleration 
which attracts refugees, representing the best 
moral and industrial qualities of other nations, 
is one of the most efficient of all means of ex- 
panding and improving it. 

The effect of these influences on the well- 
being of nations has been very great. The 
ruin of Spain may be chiefly traced to the ex- 
pulsion or extirpation of her Moorish, Jewish 
and heretical subjects ; and French industry, 


and still more French character, have never} 


recovered the injury they received from the 
banishment of the most energetic and en- 
lightened portion of the nation. By the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and by the 
savage persecution which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed it, France probably lost 
upwards of a quarter ofa million of her most 
industrious citizens; and, amid the enthu- 
siastic applause of the Catholic party, a blow 
was struck at her true interests, of which 
some of the effects may be perceived even to 
the present day. Many of the arts and manu- 


a 


vided into a dining room, kitchen and stor 
rooms. In the upper story there are thre 
bed-rooms intended for the accommodation 
astronomists and tourists visiting the 
lishment. The roof consists of a movable 
cupola or dome. From the balconies of the 
upper story a prospect of vast extent and 
grandeur is presented. The spectator is able 
to see over half the island of Sicily, the island 
lof Malta, the Lipari Isles, and the provinee 
of Calabria, on the mainland of Italy, The 
observatory is erected upon a small cone, 
which will, in the case of eruption, protectit 
completely from the lava-stream which ab 
ways flows down on the opposite side of the 
volcano.— Builder. 








| A Station-House Episode—A Boston daily 
paper contains the following. Last night 
while Lieutenant Hammond was on dutyat 
the Third Station, a fine appearing man 

jand neatly dressed, entered and asked 

mission to look into the first cell on the right 
jot the cell-room. The question was a most 
‘unusual one, and the Lieutenant inquired why 
the request should be granted. The visitor 








factures which had been for generations most!at first declined to answer, but soon frankly 
distinctively French passed forever to Hol-|admitted that three years ago he had beet 
land, to Germany or to Engiand. Local locked in that particular cell for drunkenness, 
liberties in France received their deathblow ‘and now he had an almost uncontrollable dé 
when those who most strenuously supported sire to look into it once again. Lieut 
them were swept out of the country. The Hammond thereupon called a house- 
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ap and allowed his caller to go down stairs 
him. When the man reached the cell 
pat first paused and looked into the forbid- 
seplace of confinement, and then entered it 
sv osed the door behind him. He at once 
upon his knees by the side of the hard 
plank bunk, and for a few minutes quietly en- 
aged in prayer. When he arose heseemed im- 
hued With new life, and ascended to the office 
gthe station with apparently a lighter heart. 
jp thanking Lieutenant Hammond for his 
jindness, he said that since that night, three 
ago, he had not tasted intoxicating 
r, and had completely reformed his life. 
bad keenly felt his degradation at the time 
his confinement, but the event had changed 
jigentire course. He did not give his name, 
ud Jeft as quietly as he had come. 










One View of the Case.—It is a pity to see the 
dwicest of our lands, the districts most famous 
frsplendid yields of the grains and grasses 
yotrimental of life, continually encroached 
gon and exhausted by the growth of vile 
bacco. Agricultural journals occupy whole 
@lumns weekly with this sinister crop, and 











demand for it. Very rarely do we meet with 





ay counterblast against all this deleterious | 
moke. But a pungent article in The Chris-| 
tian at Work by A. M. Williams of Syracuse, | 
V.Y., declares that the average of tobacco-| 
growers are eventual losers, although the first | 

mise is speedy riches. ‘“ What they really | 
bis to starve their farms; and the only sure | 
success is that of making smokers and chew- 
as, and fastening a demoralizing and usually 
uconquered habit on the community.” Let} 
wraise from the soil, of which we are stew- 
ards, something healthful, useful and beauti- 
ful, rather than devote it to the vilest weed 
theearth produces. Leave that to the one! 
worm which alone eats it. Another writer) 
ays tobacco has been cultivated in Onondaga 
county for over thirty years, and farmers 


















of than when they commenced the business. | 
The most deplorable feature attending the 
wiversal prevalence of its use is that a parent, 
and especially a town resident, can scarcely | 
now, by any possible means short of depriv- 
inghis children of all advantages of school! 
id other society, prevent them from being} 
initiated by heir companions, and taking the| 














wation— New York Tribune. 












fatal first step which makes them slaves for} 


generally prepares the way for alcoholic stim- | 
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out “camp life.” The Recorder justly remarks, 
“This congregation have been worshipping 
in a very respectable building, and would it 
not have comported with the cause of the 
blessed Master to have remained there than 
to have reflected dishonor upon his name ?” 

Greek Church—The services in the Greek 
chapel, for several years past supported by 
the Russian Government in New York, are 
shortly to be discontinued. There are only 
about 126 Russian-Greeks in the city. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Russian Mulberry—This has been intro- 
duced into Nebraska by the Mennonite colo- 
nists from Russia, who brought the seed with 
them. It is a rapid grower and some that 
were sown about seven years ago, are now 
20 feet in height and stout enough for fence 
posts. The leaves are food for the silk-worm 
and the timber is very valuable for fence 
posts and fire wood. The fruit is edible and 
resembles blackberries in appearance. 

The Popular Science Monthly had the fol- 


newspapers report a continual increase in the |Jowing curious note on the use of the micro- 


iP 


hone. “A wealthy land-owner in the Tyrol 
bas made an application of the microphone 
to the detection of the subterranean springs. 
He fixed the microphones at the spots where 
he thought water might exist, each being 
connected with its telephone and battery. 
Then, at night, be put bis ear to each of the 
instruments, and listened for the murmuring 
of the waters, and in several cases heard it. 
The Nesting of the Maleo.—The “ Maleo” is 
the native name of a species of gallinaceous 
birds found in the island of Celebes. It de- 
posits its eggs in a bed of loose, black sand 
formed by the decomposition of an ancient 
lava stream—where they are hatched by the 
heat of the sand. Inthe 8th and 9th months, 
when there is little or no rain, these birds 
come down in pairs from the interior and 


there who have made it a specialty are worse 'seratch holes 3 or 4 feet deep in the sand, 


just above high-water mark, where the female 
deposits a single large egg, which she covers 
over with about a foot of sand, and then re- 
turns to the forest. At the end of 10 or 12 
days she comes again to the same spot to lay 
another egg, and cach female bird is supposed 
to lay 6 or 8 eggs during the season. Many 
\birds lay in the same hole, for a dozen eggs 
. p Ww KOS © y jare'often found together; and these are so 
lifeto an offensive and injurious habit, that 
the bird to contain more than one fully de- 
veloped egg at the same time. 

Every year the natives come for 50 miles 








For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &. 
Colored Baptists.—It is stated that some of 
the colored Baptists of Georgia are about en- 
grafting on their system the Methodist Epis- 








copal Church.” 


iding Elders, and the Itinerant system. 








New York City. An entertainment was held 
® procure funds to further the erection of the 







congregation), and thirty-two “attractive 
Yong ladies” who in theatrical fashion acted 





round to obtain these eggs, which are es- 
They are richer 


|jteemed a great delicacy. 
ithan hen’s eggs, and of a finer flavor, and 
leach one completely fills an ordinary tea-cup. 

After the eggs are deposited in the sand 


at once to the forest. They can fly the very 


Archipelago. 
Conjugal Affection in a Teal.—A writer in 


sprang up, alarmed at the report. 








large that it is not possible for the body of 


“The duck being the nearest, received the! frame. 
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contents of the remaining barrel, and fell dead 
upon the soft mud at the very edge of the 
water. Whilespeculating upon our good luck, 
and putting in two fresh cartridges the cock 
teal, which had flown up to tbe other end of 
the pool when his mate fell, turned back, 
and, after flying up and down several times 
with mournful notes, returned to the spot 
whence he rose, and pitched upon the mud, 
close to the dead duck. Here he remained 
for some seconds, nodding his head apd curtsy- 
ing, as if about to take wing, uttering a low 
note the while, as if to entice away the duck, 
whom he appeared so loth to leave. 

“ We were so struck at this manifestation 
of affection that we could not find it in our 
hearts to shoot the poor bird, and, as we 
moved on to pick up his mate, he rose, and 
was soon out of range again.” 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH 6, 1883. 
——ee eee ee 

In the 16th number of the present volume 
of “The Friend,” there was a brief reference 
to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
containing a caution, thatspeculations on such 
mysterious subjects should not divert the 
| thoughts from the more important and prac- 
| tical question of how our spirits may become 
prepared for the enjoyment of happiness in a 
future state of existence. 

The recent mails have brought us two evi- 
dences that this matter has claimed the atten- 
tion of others in different parts of the land. 
One of these is a letter from a correspondent 
in Ohio, who speaks of that regeneration, 
| which our Saviour declares to be essential for 
all who would enter the kingdom of Heaven; 
| which is a spiritual resurrection from a state 
of’spiritual death into a new and spiritual life, 
|through the power of Christ, who declared 
himself to be “the resurrection and the life.” 
“ Blessed and holy is he who hath a part in 
the first resurrection, for over such the second 
death hath no power.” 

The letter referred to expresses the belief 
| that people are too superficial, too outward— 
apathetic on one hand; while, on the other, 
crowds are carried away by excitement and 
creaturely activity, preaching this, that and 
the other, which Truth never sanctioned ; 
lured from the narrow path of self-denial and 
the cross. It regards excitement relative to 
the resurrection of these mortal frames as 
calculated to draw the attention from Him 
iwho is the resurrection and the life, and to 
|set the mind to work in devising and imagin- 
ing that which it concerns us not to know. 

The other evidence of the interest awak- 
ened in the doctrine of resurrection, is a 
pamphlet on this subject by C. W. Harvey, of 














ality: The new organization is to be|they are no further cared for by the mother. Quakervale, Kansas, showing by quotations 
the “ African Baptist Missionary Epis-|The young birds on breaking the shell, work) from several of the early writers in our So- 
They are to have Bishops,|their way up through the sand and run off|ciety, that they did not hold the outward 


views which have been adopted by some of 


Disgraceful Ways of Raising Money for|\day they are hatched. Some eggs were taken|their successors in religious profession; and 
ch Purposes. —The Episcopal Recorderjon board a schooner, hatched during the|contending, that the resurrection refers pri- 
mers to a new Methodist Meeting-house of|night, and in the morning the little birds flew| marily to a change from a state of nature to 
‘hich the corner-stone was recently laid in|readily across the cabin.— Wallace's Malay|a state of grace, in which the true Christian 


is born again of the incorruptible Seed and 
Word of God, receives Christ’s heavenly image, 


ing. The raising of a curtain revealed | Science Gossip had been duck-shooting, and|and becomes spiritual in the clothing of his 
“Camp Palmer” (named after the pastor of|/had just shot a mallard, when a couple of teal| Spirit; and, next, to the ascension into glory 


of the soul after the death of the outward 
The idea that these outward material 
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are matter for much serious thoughtfulness and appre-| police aid to serve summonses on the ¢ 
hension to all true lovers of our country. sle of Skye, an understanding having been rege 
The receipts of the Patent Office during the year were} On an average one hundred persons are om 
$1,000,186, against $853,665 during 1881. The net} nightly in Dublin under the Curfew clause of the; 
revenue of the office during the year was $325,000. sion act. ji) 
The Spanish-American Claims Commission, after a] The acting Governor of Iceland, the Bishop and othe 
session of more than twelve years, ended its labors last] persons of note, in a communication to the 
week. It decided the seven cases, involving $12,000,-|that, notwithstanding the large donations that 
000, which were considered by two umpires, and re-| been received, there must be great distress frog 
jected fraudulent certificates involving $20,000,000. want of food in the island during the present winter, 
The arrivals at New York from foreign ports, during] Her majesty’s ship Undine has captured eight slaye 
1882, numbered 6476, including 1945 steamers. dhows off the Comoro Islands on the east coast of 
The total product of the Leadville mines for 1882 is} Leon Gambetta, the great French stat 
reported at $18,220,893, which is $5,050,317 more than} his residence at Ville de’ Avray, on the morning of the 
in 1881. Ist instant. The physicians state that his death 
During the eleven months which ended on 11th mo.} due to pyemia, the result of ee ery t 
30th, the Wabash Railroad system earned $2,280,000] had suffered from an intestinal a is be 
more than that during the corresponding period of 1881.) lieved to have discharged internally. A profound eg. 
Snow fell to the depth of five inches at San Francisco] sation has been made in France by the event. 
last First-day afternoon, a thing unprecedented for} There has been a renewal of the floods in 
thirty years. A number of sleighs, “the first ever) parts of France. The Seine rose, and several streetaig 
seen” in that city, were out in the streets yesterday.} Lyons were submerged. The Ain overflowed its banky 
Despatches from different points in California indicate} The city of Besancon has suffered much damage, an 
a snow fall of one to eight inches. Lisieux was inundated. 
The United States steamer Enterprise, Commander| The report of the Committee on De Brazza’s Mission 
Barker, sailed on the 27th ult. from Norfolk, Virginia, | states that he considers it possible to complete the en 
for Cape Verde Islands and China. She has an outfit! ploration of the Upper Congo in two years, De 
apparatus necessary for a scientific cruise, and will take] object is to maintain the position already achi y 
deep sea soundings every 100 miles from the United| founding eight chief and twelve minor stations, 
States to Cape Town. ing a chain to Brazzaville from Gaboon and from the 
It is announced that, owing to the high price of oats,|sea. In order to mark the pacific character of th 
the three oat mills of Douglas, Stuart and Forrest, in| mission it goes under the auspices of the Ministries of 
Cedar Rapids, Chicago and Oregon, Illinois, will be} Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction. . 
closed until the market becomes better. These mills} A telegram from the Spanish Consul at ‘saa 


bodies shall be again raised from the dead, 
and that the Scripture passages which speak 
of the resurrection refer to this, the author, 
in common with our early Friends, rejects as 
a gross and carnal belief. 

Those who are disposed to perplex them- 
selves with considering “how and with what 
body are the dead raised ?” may profitably re- 
flect on the following advice given by George 
Whitehead : 


“The “question is not only unlearned, but 
impertinent, and unnecessary unto salvation. 
It is not necessary that men should imagine 
how they shall be clothed, or accommodated 
with bodies in heaven ; but to inquire the way 
thither, that they may walk in it, and be 
solicitous to know that power and inward 
operation, whereby they may be made sons 
of God, and attain to the resurrection of the 
dead, as being children of God, and of the re- 
surrection. 

“Tf men walk in the true light, and so truly 
serve and please God on earth, they shall not 
need to doubt or dispute about their future 
beings in heaven. Their business is to get 
thither, and God will accommodate them 
there.” 





use 20,000 bushels of oats per day. that 21 pilgrims had died of cholera between Mecea 
The cane crop of Mississippi is this year largely in] Medina. There are ten deaths daily from the 
excess of any heretofore produced, and is yielding a' at Medina. i 
handsome profit. On the 28th ultimo, the Rhine and its tributarig 
The Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia is passing|from the Lake of Constance to Cologne, rose 
away. Much of the area has been reclaimed and con-| Many bridges and banks of dams have been d 
verted into good tillage land. A bridge near Lorrach, in Baden, gave way, 
The State ‘Treasurer of Delaware, in his annual report,! persons were drowned. The river Inn has o 
says that the total debt of the State on First mo. Ist,| its banks at Passau, and the Danube was overflowed ia 
1883, will be $864,750, $715,000 of which is in four per| Upper Austria. At Worms the Hammel dyke 
cent. bonds. The total State investments foot up $1,-) Rhine burst, flooding the lower part of the town, 
made with the Indians for the purchase of|168,799, showing a large surplus of assets over liabili-| way travel from Sa 0 
Can ronriet ip of Penn |ties. The receipts of the State for the past year have] was interrupted, owing to the inundation of the 
—_ ee » an been $141,238.19, and the disbursements $94,259.24. |depot. The next day the flood subsided. It is eats 
ae a y; ote The deaths in this city last week numbered 390,| mated that fully fifty persons perished. 
evidence from written documents, and CON-| which was 23 less than the previous week, and 24 less} King Milan, of Servia, replying to an address 
current traditions which satisfactorily estab- |than for the same week last year. the number of males) sented to him by the Skuptschina, said that since 
lish the truth of the current opinions respect-| was 193, of females 197: deaths from consumption 42;|Servia had passed oenes a gigantic struggle for pro 
; , 382 atte »jr-|from pneumonia 41 ; from diphtheria 27 ; from old age! gress and freedom, and was now assuming an 
ee OF PUSS, 8 the attendant ote 18; from marasmus, 15; from typhoid fever 12; from| place among the educated races of Europe. Thespeeth 
a : i ~ _ {small pox, 10. has created a favorable impression. ti 
The book is published by David McKay,| Markets, &e.—U. S. 3’s, registered, 103} ; 3}’s, regis-| Serious diplomatic trouble appears likely to ociur 
No. 23 South Ninth St., Philada. tered, 103}; 43’s, registered and coupon, 113}; 4’s|between Colombia and Ecuador, owing to citizensd 
registered, 119}; coupon, 1204; currency 6’s, 129 a 132.) the former republic having been flogged and imprison 
Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in| by the latter. This punishment was inflicted 
Kindergarten Homes is the title of a small |Price or demand ; sales of middlings are reported at 10§| of the sympathy exhibited by the Colombians with the 


Penn’s Treaty, by Charles 8. Keyser. This 
little work contains an account of the great 
Treaty of amity made in 1682, between Wil- 
liam Penn and the Indians, in which they 
agreed to live together as brethren, “ while 
the creeks and rivers run, and while the sun, 
moon and stars endure.” 

It also enumerates the various treaties 








r sae - _ |a 10fcts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. revolution headed by Eloy Alfaro. The 
book by E. Thompson, advocating the policy Petroleum.—Standard white, 7 a 7} cts. for export,| Dictator has few friends among right-thinking mes 
of gathering up the infants.in our great cities, | and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. that in the districts where he exercises military d 
who are without suitable care-takers, and| Flour is quiet but steady; sales of 1400 barrels, in-|potism, he endeavors to suppress any expressioa 
lacing them on farms in the raral sections |cluding Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75; Pennsylvania/ feeling. ” 

of the country, where they may be properly family at $4.60 a $4.75; western do. at $4.75 a $5.50, ; 

Sia and patents at $6a%7. Rye flour is dull at $3.75 a 3 , x a 
developed and trained to labor, under healthy $3.87} per barrel WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 


influences, both physical and moral. Grain.—Wheat is quiet and steady. Small sales of|, The Committee in charge of this Institution will 
In reading the work, the practical difficulty |red in car lots at $1.04 a $1.10, and $1 a $1.03 for re-|in Philadelphia on the 5th day of the First 
that presents in carrying out the scheme, is,|jected. Rye is nominal at 64 a 67 cts. per bushel. —~- at 1] A. M. ' ; + the Cou 
to find a body of care-takers imbued with |Cor is quiet and irregular. Sales of 7000 bushels in The Committee on ee and the 
sufficient zeal. patience. skill and love, to meet | /t*: at 50 @ 70 ets. as to quality, 12th month, sold at 76] 0" Admissions meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 
rf ’ : ’ a 78 cts. Oats are dull and unchanged. Sales of 8000 Wa. Evans, 
the demands upon them which the system re-|pushels, in car lots at 45 a 49 cts. for rejected and No. 1.) 
quires. Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 12th mo.| Diep, on the 30th of 11th month, 1882, at the 
30th, 1882.—Loads of hay, 355; loads of straw, 70. dence of her son-in-law, Isaac Leeds, near 5 herag 





Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 90 cts.| N. J., Susan Powe t, in the 88th year of 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. to'$1 per 100 pounds; mized, 85 to 96 cla, her 100|member of West Chester Particalar, and Bi 

Untrep Stares.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 28th | pounds; straw, 70 to 80 cts. per 100 pounds. Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. ; 

ult., the Civil Service bill was passed by a vote of 39| Foreicn.—A recent rainfall has caused floods inthe] _——, on the 4th of 12th month, 1882, at thee 

to 6. On the 29th, the bill to prevent political aasess-| midland counties of England. There is great mortality|of her brother, Oliver S. Negus, of Colerain, 

ments, reported by the Judiciary Committee, was taken|among the flocks of sheep in Northamptonshire, Not-| RacHEL Necus, in the 39th year of her e She was 
up and discussed. It passed finally without amend-|tinghamshire and Leicestershire. a member of Short Creek Monthly, and ncord 

ment. On the morning of the 28th of 12th month, at Brad-| ticular Meeting of Friends. Her relatives and 

On and about the 25th of last month, an unusually | ford, a tall chimney fell upon a building full of opera-| have a well-grounded hope that, through 7 

large number of cases of crime and violence have been|tives. It had been known for some time to have been| mercy, her end was peace. : 





reported in the newspapers. A telegram from New|in an unsafe condition. Thirty-six persons are known » on the 8th of 12th month, 1882, 
Orleans says the Christmas holiday “was probably the|to have been killed and fifty others injured, mostly| Roberts, daughter of the late David and 
most disorderly and disgraceful ever observed” in that} women and children. The total damage is estimated Roberts, in the 56th year of her age, a beloved 
ag leila made little effort to suppress the * £60,000. fiom 3000 persons are thrown out of em-| of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. ; 

isorders. At Atlanta, Georgia, several murders oc-| ployment, eight mills having flue connections with the od ; . “pee 
curred, and many cases of vislenes, 125 persons being|demolished chimney, being brought to a standstill. WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, ~ : 
lodged in the station-house in ten hours. These events| Lord MacDonald has withdrawn the application for No. 422 Walnut Street. 


